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Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Jan. 20th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir : — The  friends  of  Education  who  were  present  at  your  Lec¬ 
ture  last  Saturday  evening,  at  Odd  Fellow’s  Hall,  desire  to  express  their 
warm  admiration  and  approval  of  the  valuable  and  instructive  thoughts 
you  presented  on  the  subject  of  general  education,  and  earnestly  request 
that  a  copy  will  be  furnished  for  publication. 

J.  C.  OWENS, 

It.  WILSON, 

JOHN  BRANDT, 

L.  KAUFFMAN, 

A.  G.  MARLATT. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hostetter. 


Mechanicsburg,  Jan.  25th,  1857. 

Gentlemen  : 

If,  in  your  judgment,  the  Lecture  which  you  ask  for  publication 
contains  any  thing  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  prompt  even  one,  be  it 
parent,  teacher,  or  pupil,  to  a  wiser  discharge  of  duties,  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  schools,  and  the  cause  of  Education  generally. 


J.  S.  HOSTETTER. 


LECTURE. 


There  is  no  subject  more  common-place,  and  of 
greater  importance,  than  that  of  Education.  And 
there  never  was.  perhaps,  a  country  and  a  time  in 
the  world,  in  which  so  wide  and  so  deep  an  inter¬ 
est  has  been  evinced  in  this  great  common  cause, 
as  in  ours.  And  no  marvel.  Education  is  that  cause 
which  has  in  hand  the  highest  welfare  of  man  for 
time  and  eternity. 

But  it  is  important,  not  only  that  we  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  talk  about,  this  cause  of  causes,  but, 
also,  that  we  have  correct  views  of  it.  And  that 
we  may  have  right  notions  of  Education,  we  must 
understand  its  subject — the  human  being.  To  cul¬ 
tivate  successfully  any  kind  of  grain  or  tree,  we 
must  understand  its  nature,  and  the  law  of  its 
growth.  It  is  the  same  with  the  human  being;  his 
culture  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  or 

there  will  be  a  failure,  a  serious  failure. 

/ 

The  man  is  in  the  infant,  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  tree  is  in  the  acorn;  but  who  does  not  know 
that  the  tree  that  springs  therefrom  will  be  healthy 
and  strong,  or  of  a  sickly  and  stunted  growth,  just 

as  it  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  fertile  or  barren  soil? 
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Let  the  infant,  from  the  first  dawning  of  life,  be 
placed  under  healthful  influences,  such  as  are  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  development  and  training  of  all  its  pow¬ 
ers,  and  that  infant  will  at  length  become  the  full 
grown ,  actual  man.  And  whenever  the  result  is 
otherwise,  it  is  because  some  needful  condition  has 
not  been  fulfilled. 

But  what  is  Education?  What  is  its  object,  and 
in  what  does  it  consist?  Education  is  that  instru¬ 
mentality  which  takes  hold  of  man  in  his  helpless 
condition,  and  brings  him  forward  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  original.  Its  object  is  to  make 
man  moral,  prudent,  healthful,  industrious  and  skil¬ 
ful — to  raise  him  to  a  condition  in  which  he  may 
most  fully  answer  the  high  purpose  of  his  being ;  to 
put  him  into  a  station  where  he  may  most  readily 
fall  in  with,  and  help  forward,  the  Divine  intention 
concerning  him.  It  consists  in  the  training  and 
culture  of  the  ivltole  man,  with  all  his  faculties  and 
powers,  physical,  mental  and  moral. 

If  the  individual  is  wanting  in  either  of  these, 
he  is  not  a  perfect  man;  consequently  Education 
never  completed  its  work  upon  that  man. 

That  is  not  the  whole  of  Education  which  takes 
care  of  the  mind,  neglecting  the  body  and  heart;  nor 
is  that  all  of  Education’s  work  which  provides  for 
the  physical  and  moral  powers,  forgetting  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  ;  but  that  which  takes  hold  of  the 
whole  man,  developing  equally  and  fully  every  part 
of  his  nature,  giving  soundness  to  body,  soundness 


to  mind,  and  soundness  to  heart;  that  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  design  of  Education. 

Its  proper  and  efficient  work  then,  is  to  give  man 
a  mind  to  know  his  God  and  his  own  duties ;  a  heart 
to  love  his  God  and  his  fellow-men;  and  a  body 
able  and  fitted  to  enter  upon,  and  engage  in,  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  life. 

Man  became  impaired  by  the  fall,  and  if  left  in 
this  condition,  he  will  pass  through  his  probation 
without  use  to  himself  or  to  the  world.  Every  man 
is  engaged  in  the  work  of  Education  ;  if  it  is  not  in 
a  correct  one,  it  is  in  an  improper  one.  The  parent 
at  the  fireside,  conversing  with  his  children;  the 
public  man  engaged  upon  the  public  stage  of  life; 
the  professional  man  in  whatever  calling ;  all  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  as  well  as  the  teacher  in  the 
school-room,  and  the  minister  in  the  pulpit.  Any¬ 
thing  that  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  man’s 
happiness  in  any  calling  or  department,  so  that  its 
tendency  is  to  develop  and  aid  in  the  perfection  of 
airy  part  of  man’s  nature,  may  be  called  useful  Edu¬ 
cation. 

This  may  be  assuming  grounds  and  saying  things, 
that  to  some  may  seem  strange ;  but  we  think  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much.  Hear  what  one  who  has 
written  much  that  reflects  light  upon  the  cause  of 
Education,  has  said:  “Education  includes  all  those 
influences  and  disciplines  by  which  the  faculties  of 
man  are  unfolded  and  perfected.  It  is  that  agency 
which  takes  the  helpless  infant  from  the  hands  of 
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his  Creator,  and  apprehending  its  entire  nature, 
tempts  it  forward,  now  by  austere,  and  now  by 
kindly  influences,  and  thus  moulds  it  at  last  into 
the  image  of  a  perfect  man;  armed  at  every  point 
to  use  the  body,  nature  and  life  for  its  growth  and 
renewal,  and  to  hold  dominion  over  the  fluctuating 
things  of  the  outward  world.  It  seeks  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  soul  the  image  of  its  Maker.  Its  end 
is  a  perfect  man.  Its  aim,  through  every  stage  of 
influences,  is  to  renew  itself.  The  body,  nature  and 
life,  are  its  instrumentalities  and  materials;  Jesus 
its  worthiest  idea;  Christianity  its  purest  organ; 
the  Gospel  its  fullest  text-book;  holiness  its  law; 
temperance  its  discipline;  and  immortality  its  re¬ 
ward.”  If  such  then,  be  the  nature  and  design  of 
this  cause,  it  is  worthy  the  care  and  attention  of  all, 
no  matter  what  their  station,  dignity,  position  or 
attainments  may  be. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  Education,  as  well  as  of 
circumstances,  and  he  is  generally  what  his  educa¬ 
tion  has  made  him.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
persons  who  deny  this;  they  suppose  that  he  is  the 
creature  of  foreordination  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
if  he  is  physically  weak  and  disabled,  that  it  is  so 
by  a  special  order  from  heaven;  if  he  has  no  intel¬ 
lectual  acquirements,  it  is  because  his  Maker  gave 
him  an  insufficient  capacity  for  the  storing  of  know¬ 
ledge;  if  his  moral  powers  are  perverted,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Almighty  ordained  it  so.  This  we  can¬ 
not  believe,  from  the  fact  that  the  universe,  with 
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all  that  in  it  is,  is  under  law;  man  constitutes  part 
of  that  universe,  and  with  every  thing  else,  has 
laws  peculiar  to  himself;  laws  that  relate  to  his 
physical  nature,  his  intellectual,  and  his  moral  na¬ 
ture.  A  non-conformity  to  any  of  these  laws  will 
inflict  the  penalty  of  its  infringement,  whether  it 
be  of  body,  or  mind,  or  heart. 

But  the  question  has  been  asked  at  what  period 
of  human  life  does  Education  begin,  and  when  does 
it  end?  Various  have  been  the  answers  to  these 
inquiries.  Some  have  supposed  it  begins  at  infancy 
and  terminates  at  manhood;  others  have  thought, 
that  it  commences  when  the  child  enters  the  school¬ 
room,  and  terminates  when  he  quits  school.  Our 
conviction  is  that  it  begins  soon  as  the  child  comes 
into  life,  and  where  it  will  terminate  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
it  will  end  in  every  sense  even  at  the  grave.  Man 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  as  soon  as  he  draws  the 
atmospheric  air  into  his  lungs,  so  soon  his  faculties 
begin  to  expand,  and  who  dare  say,  that  if  rightly 
educated  in  this  life,  that  they  shall  not  continue  to 
expand,  long  as  the  ever-lengthening  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity  shall  endure? 

Human  life  may  be  embraced  under  three  divi¬ 
sions  in  reference  to  the  education  of  man.  First , 
Infancy;  second ,  Youth;  third ,  Manhood.  In  the 
first,  the  parent  is  the  educator;  in  the  second,  the 
teacher  is  the  instructor;  in  the  third,  it  devolves 
upon  the  individual  himself  to  carry  forward  to 
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usefulness  and  perfection,  the  work  which  was  com¬ 
menced  at  the  paternal  fireside,  and  continued 
through  the  school-room. 

Few  parents  have  any  just  idea  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  devolve  upon  them  in  the  bringing  up 
and  training — that  is  the  education — of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  all  things  that  the  Almighty  has  entrus¬ 
ted  us  with,  nothing  is  half  so  dear  as  our  offspring ; 
yet  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  neglected  and  left  to 
the  work  of  chance,  than  our  little  ones.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fathers  and  mothers,  rise  early  and  sit  up 
late,  endure  the  heat  of  summer  and  frost  of  winter, 
use  every  means  within  the  grasp  of  their  mental 
and  physical  powers,  to  amass  earthly  goods,  to 
make,  as  they  suppose,  their  children  happy  when 
they  shall  be  removed  from  them,  while  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  neglected  and  forgotten.  We  have  not 
now  in  view,  only  that  part  of  education  which 
pertains  to  book-learning ;  hut  that  care,  culture 
and  training,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  every 
child  needs  at  the  hands  of  its  parents,  to  make  it 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  what  the  Cre¬ 
ator  designs  it  should  become  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  God  gave  it.  What  avails  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  if  there  be  weakness  and  deformity  growing 
out  of  a  neglected  education  ?  What  will  gold  and 
silver  benefit,  if  the  conscience  and  the  affections 
be  perverted,  and  the  heart  is  averse  to  the  law  of 
God?  The  Creator  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  child 
while  young  and  susceptible  of  any  impress  that 
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may  be  put  on  its  nature,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
parent,  almost  in  the  same  sense  as  the  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter — they  may  be  brought  up  to 
honor  or  dishonor.  The  old  maxim,  “As  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree  will  incline,”  is  not  heeded,  and 
the  child,  like  a  neglected  tree,  grows  up  without 
training,  to  bring  forth  sour  fruit.  And  the--  precept, 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  is  over- 
looked,  and  thousands  go  in  their  own  Way,  which 
is  to  ruin. 

Suppose  the  parent  succeeds  in  the  accumulation 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  neglects  his  child’s  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  child  is  lost  to  virtue  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  can  gold  and  silver  purchase  back 
that  virtue  ?  No,  he  may  offer  all  his  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  the  result  of  so  much  toil  and  care ;  he  may 
weep  scalding  tears  down  his  pale  and  care-worn 
face;  he  may  repent  with  trembling  frame  and  a 
heart  gored  with  sorrow ;  yea,  he  may  willingly  lie 
down  to  die  to  redeem  that  virtue,  but  it  is  too  late  ! 

We  look  around  us  and  we  see  those  who  are  a 
comfort  to  themselves,  a  blessing  to  others,  and  a 
service  to  the  world.  We  look  again,  and  we  be¬ 
hold  those  who  are  ruin  to  themselves,  a  curse  to 
the  community,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the 
gray  hairs  of  their  parents  are  brought  down  to  the 
grave ! 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference?  Well, 
in  growing  a  vegetable,  something  may  be  in  the 
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seed;  but,  that  it  may  grow  up  beautiful,  as  well 
as  fruitful,  it  needs  culture — this  is  the  point.  Bad 
children  have  generally  had  a  bad  fireside  educa¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  worse,  perhaps  none  at  all.  The 
parent  should  be  very  careful  and  correct  in  the 
training  and  “  fireside  education”  of  his  children. 
It  is  the  general  observation,  “  As  the  parent  so  the 
children.”  How  important,  then,  that  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  parent  be  such  as  warrants  the  child’s 
imitation.  His  words,  actions,  gestures  and  very 
looks,  should  all  be  such  as  would  demand  respect, 
obedience  and  imitation.  I  have  not  time  here  to 
point  out  the  course  and  duties  of  the  parent  in 
the  training  of  his  children,  further  than  to  offer 
a  few  hints. 

The  child  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  parents. 
Children  are  social  beings,  and  imitative.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  that  we  see  children  treated  as 'if  they 
were  inferior  beings ;  and,  as  it  were  by  system, 
kept  out  of  sight,  only  to  be  shown  at  certain  times 
and  places. 

Now  the  only  difference  between  parents  and 
children  is,  that  the  children  are  younger — they 
are  members  of  the  same  family.  Children  are 
ignorant  and  helpless — they  have  every  iking  to 
learn.  Would  you  have  your  children  well-behaved, 
suffer  them  not  to  be  in  the  society  of  those  who 
know  not  how  to  behave  ;  keep  them  in  your  own 
company,  and  let  your  behavior  before  them  be 
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such  as  is  worthy  of  imitation — they  will  be  like 
you  in  this  respect. 

Great  difference  of  character  and  temperament 
will  be  found  in  a  family  of  children;  some  are 
lively,  others  dull ;  one  evinces  a  good,  another  a 
bad  temper.  Great  care  is  needed  here  in  the 
treatment  of  the  different  dispositions.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  temper 
in  children — all  peevishness,  threats  and  fault-find¬ 
ing,  should  be  avoided.  A  mild  treatment  in  all 
ordinary  cases  is  the  best — a  soft  word  will  do  more 
than  a  torrent  of  threats,  especially  if  given  with¬ 
out  intention  of  executing  those  threats. 

Firmness,  however,  must  accompany  mildness 
in  family  government.  Whilst  some  children  are 
easily  managed,  others  will  sometimes  want  their 
own  way.  If  they  succeed  once,  they  will  try  it 
again.  The  safest  method  is,  for  the  parent  to 
meet  this  resistance  early  in  the  history  of  the  child, 
with  firmness.  Here,  however,  great  caution  is 
necessary  that  the  obedience  be  thorough,  not  mere¬ 
ly  external.  To  accomplish  this  thorough  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  child  to  parental  authority,  forethought 
and  prudence  must  be  exercised — violence,  display 
of  temper,  angry  looks,  and  hasty  words,  are  in¬ 
struments  not  to  be  used — self-government  is  the 
grand  secret,  the  successful  instrumentality.  Hav¬ 
ing  his  own  passions  under  control,  and  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  vexation  swept  from  his  countenance,  he 
may  meet  the  obstinacy  in  the  child  with  triumph. 
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Threats  may  be  resisted;  force  may  only  harden; 
but  patient  kindness,  tender  suasion  and  affection¬ 
ate  counsel,  will  not  be  long  resisted. 

Children  should  be  accustomed  to  truth  and  in¬ 
tegrity  from  early  infancy.  Of  all  the  evils  in¬ 
dulged  in  children,  that  of  deceit  is  the  most  lamen¬ 
table.  One  parent  will  be  heard  telling  the  child 
to  conceal  such  and  such  a  thing  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  another — to  say  they  did  not  see  so  and 
so,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  child.  Cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  candor,  honor,  integrity  and  truth, 
along  with  a  corresponding  hatred  of  falsehood 
and  meanness.  Precept,  however,  is  not  enough; 
it  wants  also  the  force  of  example.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  be  by  the  training  of  motives  and  prin¬ 
ciples  into  habits.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
habits  formed  in  infancy  and  youth,  go  with  the 
individual  through  life;  and,  that  he  is  respected 
and  loved,  or  shunned  and  hated  for  his  habits  and 
principles.  The  means  and  facilities  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  the  young,  are  numerous  and 
easy  of  access :  but  that  the  end  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  the  parent’s  co-operation  is  of  absolute  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  the  acknowledged  nursery 
of  the  Church ;  it  is  an  institution  signally  blessed 
as  the  instrumentality  by  which  our  children  are 
brought  into  the  church  and  fold  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  that  the  Sabbath  School  may  successfully  do 
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its  work,  parents  must  give  their  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion;  this  is  an  essential  element  in  its  prosperity. 
But  I  have  not  time  here  to  point  out  a  remedy. 

But  of  all  the  ennobling  institutions  of  our  happy 
country,  none  is  more  to  be  admired  and  cherished 
than  that  of  our  Common  School  system.  This  is 
the  nursery  of  our  nation — the  safe-guard  of  our 
liberties.  If  there  is  a  work  on  earth  that  needs 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  with  those  who  are 
doing  its  work,  it  is  the  Common  School  cause. 
And  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
makes  the  teacher’s  work  arduous  and  perplexing, 
it  is  the  want  of  parental  co-operation. 

But  as  I  may  speak  of  the  parent’s  duties,  when 
I  get  to  the  teacher’s  department,  I  pass  on  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  our  children  will  receive  an  education 
somewhere.  If  not  at  home,  if  not  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School,  if  not  in  the  Public  School,  it  will  be 
somewhere  else;  perhaps  in  the  street,  or  in  the 
bar-room,  or  in  the  bowling-alley.  It  is  their  nature 
to  be  educated ;  and  if  they  receive  not  a  proper 
and  useful  education  resulting  from  a  careful  train¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  an  evil  one  leading  to  mischief,  and 
perhaps  end  in  ruin. 

Many  parents  are  not  aware  that  the  street,  the 
bar-room,  the  bowling-alley,  and  all  like  places,  are 
places  of  education,  as  actually  as  is  the  school¬ 
room.  They  are — the  only  difference  consists  in 
that  which  is  learned. 

If  parents  wish  to  do  their  duty  in  the  bringing 
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up  of  their  children, r  they  dare  never  lose  sight  of 
them  in  reference  to  their  places  of  gathering,  and 
the  character  of  their  associates.  And  that  they 
may  retain  the  power  to  control  this  matter,  they 
must  secure  early  obedience.  Early  obedience  is  a 
great  matter,  and  saves  many  sorrows.  And  those 
who  secure  this, 'shall,  no  doubt,  go  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  judgment  with  hope  and  happiness. 

TheJ  next  period  is  the  ^teacher’s  department. 
His  work  is  involved  in  many  imposing  and  seri¬ 
ous  responsibilities.  And  no  one  should  thought¬ 
lessly  enter  upon  this  office.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  touch  the  soul  of  the  child  with  a  careless  and 
rude  hand!  His  task  is  also  toilsome,  as  well  as 
fraught  with  great  responsibilities.  It  may  be  si¬ 
lently,  and  it  may  be  unconsciously,  but  it  is  exert¬ 
ing  and  spreading  an  influence  and  power,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  that  will  tell  upon  the  destinies  of  man 
in  time,  and  hereafter.  He  is  engaged  upon  the 
foundation  work  of  a  structure  that  is  complicated 
and  mysterious,  whose  perfection  will  be  glorious  if 
properly  reared.  It  is  his  duty  to  care,  not  only 
for  the  mind  of  the  child  committed  to  his  care, 
but  also  his  bodily  health  and  moral  training.  He 
ought  to  acquaint  his  pupil  with  those  laws,  which 
to  understand  and  obey  is  to  live,  wffiich  to  disre¬ 
gard  and  violate,  is  to  die.  These  laws  should  be 
enforced,  both  by  precept  and  example.  It  is  also 
his  duty  to  discipline  the  mind,  and  so  direct  it  that 
it  may  acquire  the  ability  to  think — think  its  own 
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thoughts — to  depend  upon  itself,  and  not  upon  the 
power  of  another. 

But  the  affections,  the  moral  powers,  are  also  in 
his  care.  And  he  who  can  inspire  his  pupil  with 
a  desire  to  be  useful,  to  love  truth,  to  do  to  others 
as  he  would  have  them  do  unto  himself;  “to  do 
justly  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God;” 
I  say,  he  who  can  instil  such  a  desire  into  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  is  doing  a  mightier  work  than  all  human 
philosophy  can  do. 

Let  the  faithful  teacher  look  down  the  track  of 
time,  and  fancy  he  sees  generations  passing  by, 
and  he  may  read  upon  unfurled  banners,  inscrip¬ 
tions  wrought  there  with  his  own  hand.  And  not 
only  will  time,  and  the  history  of  the  last  day  re¬ 
cord  his  influences;  but  he  is  doing  a  work,  he  is 
making  impressions,  he  is  setting  a  mark,  which 
eternity  shall  recognize. 

We  sometimes  think,  when  viewing  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  actions  of  men,  in  reference  to  this  im¬ 
portant  matter,  that  even  teachers  themselves  have 
hardly  proper  notions  of  the  import  and  inherent 
greatness  of  their  work.  But  whether  they  see  it 
or  not,  whether  they  are  carelessly  or  seriously  en¬ 
gaged,  it  still  involves  the  highest  responsibilities. 
He  cannot  too  seriously  consider  what  it  is  to  mould 
the  human  being  into  that  which  shall  go  with 
him  not  only  through  time,  but  onward  through 
the  ever-lengthening  ages  of  time  to  come. 

But  the  teacher  need  not  look  beyond  the  limits 
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of  this  world  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  nobleness  of 
his  vocation.  When  estimated  by  the  relations 
of  this  life,  we  can  conceive  of  no  nobler  employ¬ 
ment,  none  more  worthy  the  efforts  of  any  one,  no 
matter  what  his  station,  dignity  or  attainments 
may  be.  His  forming  hand  may  be  seen  all  along 
the  world’s  history,  shaping  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations. 

He  may  be  unnoticed  by  the  common  gazer ;  his 
reputation,  in  human  eyes,  may  be  limited,  yet  he 
has  an  influence,  and  that  influence  goes  abroad. 
Though  his  sphere  of  operation  may  be  small,  yet 
like  the  pebble  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its 
point  of  agitation  is  small,  but  it  spreads  wider  and 
wider,  until  the  calm  surface  of  a  mighty  water  is 
in  motion.  So  is  the  teacher’s  influence  and  work, 
for  good,  or  for  evil.  Not  only  is  the  teacher’s 
work  highly  responsible,  but  arduous  and  toilsome. 
If  there  is  a  work  on  earth  that  requires  nerve, 
energy,  diligence,  patience  and  perseverance,  it  is 
the  work  of  teaching  the  youth  of  our  land.  He 
has  before  him,  to  work  with,  pupils  of  all  grades, 
notions,  prejudices  and  feelings,  of  home-culture 
and  training;  and  this  mixture  mixed  with  such 
as  have  no  training  at  all,  but  run  loose,  almost  as 
wild  as  forest  colts.  Has  he  fifty  scholars?  then  he 
has  fifty  different  dispositions  to  deal  with  who 
come  together  from  fifty  different  modes  of  training, 
into  one  place  where  they  are  to  be  governed  by 
one  mode,  under  the  same  rules;  and  no  one  but 
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he  who  has  tried  it,  knows  the  difficulties  and  vexa¬ 
tions  arising  here.  And  of  all  the  feelings,  wishes 
and  dispositions,  which  they  bring  from  home,  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  school,  that  of  insubordina- 
tion  is  the  most  mischievous.  What  vexations, 
what  heart-burnings,  the  teacher  must  endure  from 
this  quarter.  And  why  is  it  that  this  disposition 
is  so  deeply  seated  in  so  many  of  the  youth  ?  It 
is  simply  this ;  forty-nine  of  every  fifty,  do  at  home 
as  they  please,  and  when  they  come  to  school  they 
want  the  same  privilege:  from  this  source  flows 
many  of  the  teacher's  troubles,  and  until  there  be 
better  discipline,  generally,  in  domestic  training 
and  education,  these  troubles  will  continue  to  exist. 
Suppose,  to  find  out  how  things  are  going  on  at 
home,  we  take  a  walk,  and  at  every  house  we  come 
to,  we  listen  and  peep  into  the  window.  It  is 
morning.  The  first  house  we  come  to,  we  listen; 
the  clock  strikes  seven ;  we  peep  in  at  the  window ; 
we  see  the  mother  going  to  the  stair-way  and  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  “  Boys  get  up,  break¬ 
fast  is  ready.”  John  replies,  “  I  am  sleepy  yet.” 
The  mother  continues,  “  Come  boys,  make  haste.” 
George  cries  out,  “  I  won’t  do  it,  Dave  isn’t  up  yet, 
and  I  won’t  get  up  till  he  gets  up.” 

We  pass  on.  The  next  house  we  come  to  we 
hear  the  mother  tell  George  to  drive  the  cow  to 
pasture.  George  replies,  “  I  want  to  go  down  street,” 
and  off  he  starts.  Charles,  is  at  play  in  the  yard ; 
she  tells  him  to  drive  the  cow  to  the  field;  but 
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Charles  continues  at  his  play.  The  father  is  in 
the  shop  at  work ;  the  mother  calls  out  to  him, 
“  The  cow  should  go  to  pasture.”  The  father  says, 
“  Charles,  put  that  cow  out.”  Charles  still  plays 
on.  At  eight  o’clock,  the  mother  puts  the  cow  out. 
We  pass  on.  At  the  next  house  is  a  great  bustle — 
the  children  are  preparing  for  school.  Mary,  about 
twelve  years  old,  says,  “  Mother,  let  me  stay  at 
home  to-day.”  “  I  shan’t  go  if  you  don’t  go,”  says 
another.”  “You  must  both  go,”  says  the  mother; 
“your  father  will  scold,  if  I  permit  you  to  remain 
at  home.”  “  I  have  not  learned  my  lesson,  and 
Mr.  Smith  will  keep  me  in  after  school.”  “  No,  he 
won’t,”  says  the  mother :  “  he  knows  what  I  think 
of  that  ‘  keeping  in  after  school,’  and  if  he  does, 
then  you  shan’t  go  any  more.”  “Yes,  he  will  keep 
me  in,  for  he  said  he  would  if  I  did  not  know  my 
lesson  to-day.”  “Did  he  say  so,  Mary?”  “Yes, 
indeed,  mother,  he  said  so  yesterday.”  “Well,  then 
you  shan’t  go.”  “'Good,”  says  Mary,  “I  thought 
you  would  let  me  stay  if  you  knew  all  about  it.” 

But,  we  pass  on.  Down  the  lane  we  see  two  boys 
playing  marbles ;  we  walk  up  to  them ;  two  books 
are  lying  by  the  tree  under  which  they  are  playing. 
Whose  books  are  these,  boys?  “  They  are  mine  sir,” 
says  John  Hoff.  It  is  plain  John  is  playing  tru¬ 
ant.  “Where  does  your  father  live?  Just  over 
there  in  that  house  over  the  hill.”  “  Come  John, 
we  want  to  go  to  your  house.”  John  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  picks  up  his  books ; — but  it  is  eleven  o’clock, 
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and  father  will  think  school  is  out,  so  John  comes 
along.  We  get  to  the  place.  Johns  father  is  just 
from  the  field.  “Mr.  Hotf,  I  think  your  son  has 
been  playing  truant.”  “  John,  is  it  true  that  you 
wasn't  at  school  again?'’  “Well,  father,  I  didn't 
know  my  lesson.”  The  old  man,  for  his  head  is 
white  with  age,  savs,  “I  dont  know  what  to  do 
with  this  boy,  he  plays  truant  half  his  time.”  We 
ask,  “  does  not  the  teacher  require  written  excuses 
for  absence  ?”  “  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  I  shall  not 

write  any  excuses ;  such  a  rule,  its  just  like  the 
Directors."  This  is  sufficient — we  pass  on. 

The  next  house  they  are  just  at  dinner.  Now 
listen — “  I  won't  drink  water,  says  Sarah,  I  want 
milk.’’  “Come,  Sarah,  you  must  drink  water,  you 
see  we  have  no  milk  to-day.”  “  I  won't  do  it,  I 
want  milk.”  continues  Sarah.”  “  Betty,”  says  the 
father  to  the  waiting  woman,  “  I  guess  vou  must 
get  this  child  some  milk.”  Hetty  cries  out  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  that  “  Fred  has  another  cake,  and 
she  wants  another  one  too.”  “  Come,  come,”  savs 
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the  father,  “can't  you  be  more  quiet  at  the  table.” 
“  0 j  let  them  alone,  children  must  have  their  own 
wav,”  says  the  mother,  as  she  hands  Hettv  another 
cake. 

This  will  suffice  for  this  place ;  we  pass  on.  Next 
we  come  to  the  school-house.  This  is  the  place 
where  the  children  we  have  seen  in  the  different 
families  during  the  morning,  are  assembled  to  be 
governed  and  instructed  by  one  man.  We  enter — 
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there  sits  George,  who  told  his  mother  he  couldn’t 
get  up  yet,  just  in  the  act  of  violating  a  rule,  by 
eating  an  apple.  The  teacher  calls  him  to  the 
desk.  George,  do  you  not  know  that  eating  in 
school,  is  forbidden  ?  Yes,  but  when  I  am  at  home 
I  eat  when  I  please.  Mary  is  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  desk,  with  her  arm  curled  around  her 
face,  occasionally  showing  angry  flushes  and  bitter 
mutterings.  She  has  been  censured  for  imperfect 
lessons,  and  now  she  has  wrought  all  her  nature 
into  bitter  feelings,  and  is  determined  to  vex  the 
teacher.  Still  more:  James  is  in  his  class,  but 
whenever  unobserved,  he  seeks  to  get  the  attention 
of  his  class  from  their  lesson,  while  he  manages  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  book.  Benjamin,  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room,  is  watching  the  movements 
of  the  teacher,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  he  by  some  movements  makes  the  small 
boys  laugh.  Laura  is  passing  a  forbidden  note  across 
the  desk,  in  which  the  teacher  detects  her;  this 
gave  much  trouble  until  settled.  All  this  time  her 
brother,  Peter,  is  whispering  to  the  boys  around 
him,  that  “  he  don’t  care  for  the  teacher,  that  his 
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father  knows  a  great  sight  more  than  ever  any 
Smith  did,  and  that  he  has  more  money  too.  And 
now,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  can  a  teacher 
do — however  anxious  he  may  be  to  lead  his  pupils 
forward  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue — 
with  fifty,  or  more,  such  specimens  of  unmoulded 
human  nature,  even  if  the  parents  admit  that  the 
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teacher  is  to  maintain,  at  least,  some  authority  ? 
Yet,  if  he  goes  to  the  parents  for  their  co-operation 
and  advice,  each  wishes  that  his  own  method  should 
be  adopted,  at  least  in  respect  to  his  children.  Says 
Mr.  A.,  “  There’s  no  use  in  driving ,  you  must  coax; 
this  is  my  way,  and  I  find  no  difficulty.”  Says  Mrs. 
B.,  “You  must  flatter  my  children;  this  is  my  way 
and  I  get  along  fine.”  Says  Mrs.  C.,  “You  must 
try  to  persuade  my  boys;  this  is  the  way  I  manage 
them.”  Says  Mrs.  D.,  “You  ought  to  make  my 
girls  small  presents;  that’s  the  way  I  do  when  I 
want  something  done,  and  I  have  no  trouble.”  Now 
he  can  return  to  his  task — he  is  required  to  teach, 
but  to  do  this,  he  must  resort  to  coaxing ,  to  flatter¬ 
ing,  to  persuading ,  to  hiring  ;  he  must  not  require 
the  scholars  to  do  any  thing  but  what  they  like  to 
do.  Is  this  the  way  ?  So  the  parents  say.  I  ask 
of  you  who  know  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  teacher’s  office,  is  this  the  way  to  keep  school? 
Well,  it  may  do  to  keep  school,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  teach  school.  There  must  be  obedience,  order 
and  discipline ;  and  if  kind  words  and  mild  methods 
will  not  do  this,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to — 
wrong  doings  must  be  punished.  It  is  so  in  God’s 
government;  wrong  doing  in  His  government  car¬ 
ries  with  it  its  own  punishment. 

Again  the  question  is  asked,  what  can  the  teach¬ 
er  do?  We  answer,  stand  up  and  require  exact 
obedience ;  it  is  your  right  and  it  is  your  duty.  If 
you  do  it  not,  you  are  not  a  perfect  workman. 


Shrink  not  in  the  least,  though  it  may  look  gloomy 
and  the  way  difficult.  Shrink  not,  tliough  swords 
and  daggers  glisten  in  the  way;  set  about  it  with 
a  determination  to  succeed.  Remember,  that  obe¬ 
dience  to  intelligent  and  correct  authority  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  to  life  and  happiness.  If  the  child 
is  not  taught  to  take  this  step  at  home — and  oh, 
how  often  is  he  not — where  shall  he  ever  be  taught 
this  step,  if  not  at  school?  No,  require  him  to 
obey  implicitly.  His  self-will  must  be  met  in  all 
directions;  when  he  sees  this  he  will  feel  it,  and 
he  will  soon  put  away  his  wrong  feelings — and 
others — good  feelings — will  take  their  place.  All 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  with  as  much  kindness 
as  possible.  Here  lies  the  secret — the  teacher  must 
maintain  his  equilibrium.  He  should  never  fly 
into  a  passion  of  angry  feelings  and  threats — at 
least,  he  should  never  punish  when  angry.  When 
lie  does  punish,  he  should  convince,  if  possible,  the 
offender,  that  he  deserves  punishment ;  and  if  he 
can  succeed  in  making  the  feelings  to  feel ,  it  will 
do  infinitely  more  good  than  making  the  back  to 
feel.  But,  that  the  teacher  do  all  this,  and  many 
more  things  as  vitally  important,  requires  not 
only  that  he  have  a  knowledge  of  the  several  bran¬ 
ches  he  is  required  to  teach,  and  that  he  have  nerve, 
and  energy,  and  patience,  and  perseverance,  and 
an  aptness  to  communicate ;  but  that  he  be  moral, 
and  even  religious  in  sentiment  and  feeling;  for 
we  do  think,  that  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  re- 
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ligious  principles  belongs  to  the  teacher’s  office.  We 
are  aware,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  set 
themselves  up  against  morals  and  religion  being 
taught  at  school.  It  cannot,  they  think,  be  done, 
without  bringing  in  along  with  it  the  isms  and  dif¬ 
ferent  notions  of  the  church.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  very  narrow,  entirely  too  narrow. 

There  are  certain  great  moral  principles  in  which 
all  creeds  of  the  Protestant  Church  agree  :  such  as 
love  to  God,  love  to  our  fellow-man,  truth,  honesty, 
integrity,  holiness,  charity,  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.  For,  whilst  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  belongs  to  the  parent,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  to  the  teacher,  there  remains  yet  another 
part — the  heart — to  be  trained  and  cultivated ;  this 
belongs  equally  to  both,  and  the  teacher  can  by  no 
means  free  himself  from  this  responsibility,  with¬ 
out  a  discharge  of  its  duties.  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself — this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
religion.  Now,  in  teaching  this,  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  some  suppose,  to  each  any  particular  set  of  doc¬ 
trines  or  system  of  theology.  The  religion  that  is 
wanted,  is  that  which  will  give  the  young  enlarged 
and  correct  views  of  God,  as  our  Father,  and  that 
will  make  them  better  sons  and  daughters,  better 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  useful  citizens  as  they  go 
out  into  the  world. 

But,  some  may  enquire,  how  can  even  such  a 
religion  be  taught  in  school  ?  It  is  true,  to  do  this, 
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the  teacher  should  himself  be  a  man  of  refinement, 
enlarged  benevolence  and  ardent  piety.  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  sciences,  he  should  himself  know 
what  he  would  teach.  In  this  the  Bible  must  be 
made  the  text-book.  But  in  using  this  book,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  portion  of  Scripture  should 
ever  be  given  to  a  pupil  to  be  learned  as  a  punish¬ 
ment — this  is  not  teaching  religion.  Nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  Bible  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
child  as  soon  as  it  can  spell.  Nor  is  an  extended 
lecture  wanted  each  day  on  religious  subjects — all 
this  may  be  done,  and  the  end  not  attained. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  a  school,  the 
teacher  of  which  has  his  work  at  heart,  and  who 
feels  warmly  on  the  subject  of  his  duty.  The  clock 
strikes  nine ;  .every  scholar  is  in  his  seat  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand.  The  teacher  names  a  portion 
of  Scripture  to  be  read,  giving  a  few  words  in  ex-, 
planation  of  its  meaning — a  devotional  hymn  is 
sung — the  books  are  all  closed,  and  with  reverence 
every  pupil  deports  himself,  whilst  the  teacher 
addresses  Him  from  whose  hand  come  all  our  bless¬ 
ings,  humbly  imploring  that  He  who  has  given 
health  and  intellect,  would  also  bestow  grateful 
hearts  and  dispositions  to  improve  the  time.  He 
goes  through  the  business  of  the  whole  day,  em¬ 
bracing  every  opportunity  to  impart  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  will  influence  the  conduct  of  his  pupils, 
and  make  them  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Now  this  is  not  done  by  quoting  Scripture 
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on  each  trifling  occasion — this  would  be  nothing 
short  of  profanity — but  the  silent  influence  of  his 
own  example.  He  sees  in  the  group  before  him, 
not  only  here  and  there,  one  whose  talents  promise 
much  for  the  future,  but  he  knows  that  in  every 
one,  however  uncouth  the  outside  may  appear,  there 
is  within  a  mind  of  priceless  value,  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions  from  his  own  example ;  and  he 
is,  therefore,  careful  that  in  that  example  there  be 
nothing  unworthy  of  imitation.  It  is  only  by  the 
cultivation  of  right  principles  in  the  young,  that  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  can  be  maintained.  And 
that  our  country  may  be  saved  from  superstitious 
bigotry  on  one  hand,  and  mad  infidelity  on  the 
other,  it  is  needful  that  the  young  be  taught  to 
study  the  Bible,  and  regulate  their  actions  by  it. 
And  here,  one  word  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  Bible  in  schools.  Think  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  children,  even  in  our  enlightened 
Christendom,  who  never  hear  the  Bible  read,  nor 
the  voice  of  prayer,  neither  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
nor  in  church,  nor  at  home.  To  such,  the  Bible 
will  remain  a  sealed  book  if  it  is  not  read  at  school, 
and  they  will  never  hear  the  voice  of  prayer,  if 
they  hear  it  not  at  school.  For  the  sake,  then,  of 
these,  let  the  Bible  be  read  and  religious  sentiments 
and  feelings  be  inculcated.  And  do  not,  I  ask,  re¬ 
port,  and  observation,  and  even  experience,  united¬ 
ly  proclaim  and  declare,  that  with  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  principles  as  the  basis  of  school  operations, 
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the  government  and  general  work  of  the  school, 
become  easy  and  even  delightsome.  The  school¬ 
room  is  an  important  place,  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  country,  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  for  the 
sake  of  the  millions  of  youth  of  our  land — for  the 
sake  of  our  schools,  let  not  these  religious  institu¬ 
tions  be  excluded. 

Next  comes  the  period  when  the  responsibilities 
of  his  education  and  usefulness  devolve  upon  him¬ 
self — when  he  shall  have  come  out  from  the  care 
and  jurisdiction  of  his  parents,  and  passed  through 
the  school-room.  He  is  now  the  artificer  of  his  own 
fortune.  The  responsibilities  of  his  health,  pros¬ 
perity  and  usefulness,  now  devolve  upon  himself. 
He  has  a  physical,  a  mental,  and  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  to  care  and  provide  for.  To  neglect  either  is 
sin;  and  that  these  be  properly  provided  for,  re¬ 
quires  constant  diligence  and  persevering  attention  ; 
this,  a  lazy  man  cannot  do.  It  is  true,  if  his  early 
education  was  misdirected,  it  may  be  hard  work ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  do  the  best  he  can.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  do  good  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  left 
to  do  it  with.  He  has  a  physical  constitution — a 
body  ;  an  intellectual  constitution — a  mind;  amoral 
constitution — a  heart ,  to  take  care  of  and  improve. 
Bodily  health  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
a  matter  of  chance.  It  is  founded  upon  laws,  un¬ 
conditional  laws,  and  every  infringement  brings 
upon  its  transgressor  sufferings,  and  thousands  of 
the  human  family  go  to  an  early  grave  because  of 
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this  transgression.  And  every  transgression  is  sin, 
whether  it  be  of  a  civil,  moral,  or  physical  law. 
How  some  of  us  shall  appear  in  the  judgment  with 
our  abused  physical  constitutions,  that  day  alone 
can  reveal. 

Among  all  our  duties,  the  duty  of  living  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  laws  of  health,  is  among  the  first. 
Without  health,  there  is  no  human  enjoyment;  it 
is  the  grand  auxiliary  of  usefulness :  “  Should  a 
man  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  soul, 
mind  and  strength,  he  would  have  ten  times  more 
heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength  to  love  and  serve 
him  with  a  healthy  body,  than  a  diseased  one.” 
No  matter  how  much  a  man  may  be  devoted  to 
the  house  of  God,  if  he  is  physically  wicked,  he 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,  for  every  time  he 
commits  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  health,  na¬ 
ture  brings  him  into  judgment.  The  laws  of  health 
are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  laws  of  God. 

Health  is  earned,  and  can  be  stored  away,  just 
as  truly  as  any  earthly  good;  and  accumulated 
health  yields  far  better  interest  than  gold  and  silver. 
But,  as  a  rich  man  may  lose  all  his  capital  in  bad 
speculations,  so  may  health  be  forfeited  by  physi¬ 
cal  carelessness  and  indulgences ;  but  it  can  be  as 
safely  insured  by  temperance  and  forethought.  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  understand 
and  observe  the  laws  of  health,  as  any  other  laws ; 
they  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
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are  the  laws  of  God.  The  transgression  of  any  law 
is  sin,  and  the  “  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

But  man  has  a  mind  to  care  and  provide  for — 
this  part  of  his  nature  is  susceptible  of  high  improve¬ 
ment — and  he  who  neglects  his  intellectual  powers 
is  highly  blamable  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker.  This 
part  of  his  constitution  gives  him  his  superiority 
over  the  other  creatures  that  inhabit  this  globe ; 
but  a  neglect  or  misuse  of  these  noble  powers,  may 
reduce  him  beneath  even  creatures  of  a  lower  order. 
Mind  was  given  man  to  investigate  and  enjoy  the 
works  of  nature — and  what  a  store  is  provided, 
even  in  this  life,  for  the  properly  cultivated  mind. 
But  is  it  not  true,  that  thousands  of  us  look  upon 
the  works  of  nature  around  us,  as  the  man  who 
knows  not  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  looks  upon  a 
book — there  is  nothing  there  that  conveys  any 
meaning  to  him.  The  light  of  the  mind,  if  rightly 
educated,  has  power  to  penetrate  the  walls  and 
shells  of  earthly  things,  just  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
shines  through  glass.  The  truly  enlightened,  de¬ 
veloped  mind,  is  a  greater  treasure  than  all  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  its  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers  of 
gold.  But  he  who  would  get  in  possession  of  such 
a  treasure,  must  seek,  ask,  and  knock  for  it — he 
must  labor  and  toil  to  obtain  it.  Thousands  would 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  this  treasure  were  it  not 
for  the  toil  that  must  precede  its  enjoyments.  They 
would  gladly  enjoy  the  gratification  of  intellectual 
wealth,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  labor  for  it.  If 
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it  comes  at  all,  it  comes  “  little  by  little ;”  but  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  not  by  one  bold  stroke,  or  a  mighty 
rush,  or  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver,  they  are 
content  without  it.  Nothing  will  bring  it  but  dili¬ 
gence  and  patient  perseverance.  An  aim,  a  fixed¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  a  determination  of  will,  and  un¬ 
tiring  application,  with  a  proper  discipline  of  time 
and  powers — these  and  like  things  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  power  and 
wealth. 

But  man  Las  not  only  a  body  and  a  mindyto 
take  care  of  and  improve ;  he  has  also  a  heart,  a 
moral  nature ,  the  culture  of  which  is  the  crowning 
part  of  his  education.  To  admit  that  man  lias  in 
his  nature  a  part  that  can  be  immortalized,  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  yet  make  no  provision  for  it  in  his 
education,  is  indeed  absurd. 

Man  was  once  perfect,  but  he  violated  the  law  of 
God,  and  became  impaired;  and  education — I  mean 
a  proper  education — extracted  from  the  Bible,  is  the 
instrumentality  by  which  he  may  be  repaired; 
that  is,  brought  back  to  his  original  state.  Man  is 
a  religious  being,  but  if  his  moral  powers  are  not 
directed  in  a  proper  channel,  he  may  espouse  a 
false  religion.  The  Bible  should,  therefore,  be  the 
directory  in  his  education. 

Religion  is  a  principle.  It  consists  not  in  whims 
and  notions  that  may  be  driven  and  tossed  b y  every 
wind  that  blows.  It  believes  not  one  thing  to-day, 
and  another,  to-morrow.  It  is  not  driven  from  its 
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foundation  by  the  coldness  of  a  selfish  world.  It 
brings  not  its  offerings  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  to¬ 
day,  and  to-morrow  bow  the  knee  to  the  God  of 
mammon.  It  dwells  not  in  the  heart  that  cannot 
feel  for  its  fellow.  It  knows  no  place  in  the  bosom 
of  that  man  who  wishes  to  go  to  heaven  alone. 
“  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  an¬ 
gels;  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  under¬ 
stand  all  mysteries ;  and  have  faith  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains;  and  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity ,  I  am  nothing.” 

“The  human  soul  is  desire;  the  works  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  God,  are  a  fountain  of  supply;  and  if  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  void  at  birth,  it  is  a  void  so  large 
that  the  universe  may  be  transformed  into  it.”  By 
labor  and  duty,  he  can  provide  mansions  in  his 
soul  capacious  enough  for  all  things.  He  can  build 
himself  up,  idea  by  idea,  virtue  by  virtue,  from 
grace  to  grace,  unto  a  perfect  man,  fit  for  the  end 
of  his  being.  He  is  created  in  ignorance  and  wick¬ 
edness,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  him  pleasure 
to  gather  in  knowledge,  and  growing  stronger  in 
virtue ;  and  he  who  is  not  doing  this,  is  not  edu¬ 
cating  himself  as  his  privileges,  and  the  very  laws 
of  his  existence,  demands.  Though  he  is  poor  and 
needy  and  helpless  when  he  comes  into  this  life, 
he  has  what  is  far  better  than  any  created  wisdom 
or  blessedness  could  be — he  has  faculties  by  which 
he  can  acquire  wisdom,  virtue  and  blessedness. 
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“  All  the  vastness,  and  splendor,  and  duration  of 
time,  and  that  of  the  ever-lengthening  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity,  are  all  his  if  he  will  have  them.”  And  all 
the  ideas  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  prompt  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  has,  and  will  forever  have,  purer, 
more  precious  and  more  copious  gifts  in  store,  cor¬ 
responding  with  our  enlarged  and  exalted  capacities 
to  receive  them;  that  is,  if  we  properly  educate 
these  powers  in  this  life.  Have  we  not  the  promise 
of  beauties,  and  splendors,  and  loves,  such  as  the 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of?  If 
this  be  true,  then  we  must  have  lying  within  us, 
undeveloped  organs  of  eye,  and  ear  and  heart,  with 
which,  we  shall  see,  hear  and  feel,  the  glories,  the 
.hallelujahs  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth. 

In  this  important  work,  the  training  and  culture 
of  the  moral  powers — the  education  of  the  heart — 
the  Bible  must  be  the  text-book,  the  guide  and 
chief  directory.  An  education  without  the  Bible, 
is  not  an  education  for  usefulness  and  the  glory  of 
God,  which  is  the  “  chief  exd  of  max.” 
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